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should be tested for air turbulence and capture effectiveness before it is
used and again after any change is made in the overall ventilation system
of the laboratory. If there is excessive turbulence or if the hood fails to
capture smoke, changes may be required in the hood face velocity, the
location of the air-input ports, the physical location of the hood, or the
volume of input air.

The location within the room of the hood will affect its performance. If
the hood is placed so that cross drafts from the movement of people or air
currents from open windows or doors exceed the capture velocity, material
may be drawn from the hood into the room. Often, air turbulence at the
hood face is best diminished by relocating the air-input ports or by adding
external baffles near the hood face. A qualified ventilation engineer should
be consulted for aid in solving such problems.

Another factor that influences the performance of a hood is the amount
and location of equipment in it. As in the general laboratory, the air in the
hood moves in all directions. Hot plates, heating mantles, and equipment
standing in the hood may alter this movement and increase air turbulence.
If the emission source is placed near the hood face, the vapors are likely to
spill outside the hood. Although a high capture or face velocity may help
prevent this spillage, a more satisfactory (and less energy-consuming)
approach is to place the equipment farther into the hood. All equipment
should be placed at least 10 cm (4 in,) back from the hood sash; in general,
all equipment should be placed as far to the back of the hood as practical.
In some laboratories, a colored stripe is painted on the hood work surface
10 cm back from the face to serve as a constant reminder. The less
apparatus and bottles the hood contains the more likely that it will have
laminar airflow across its working surface. Observing these simple
precautions will often result in a significant improvement in hood
performance at face velocities of 60-80 Ifm. Because a substantial amount
of energy is required to supply tempered input air to even a small hood,
the use of hoods for the storage of bottles of toxic or corrosive chemicals is
a very wasteful practice (see Sections II.B.4 and II.D.l and 3), which can
also, as noted above, seriously impair the effectiveness of the hood as a
local ventilation device. Thus, it is preferable to provide separate vented
cabinets for the storage of toxic or corrosive chemicals. The amount of air
exhausted by such cabinets is much less than that exhausted by a properly
operating hood.

The position and movement of the hood user will also affect the
performance of the hood. A user standing in front of an open hood sash
may cause considerable turbulence and eddy currents near the face of the
hood. Placing equipment well back in the hood and partially closing the
hood sash will help minimize losses caused by this air turbulence.